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ART AMONG THE BALLAD-MONGERS.' 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 




MONG traditional ballads— those whose inci- 
dents are founded on the legends and tradi- 
tions of the people — whose name is legion, are 
some to which it is essential one should pay 
some little passing attention. One of the most 
curious of these is the famous " Dragon of 
Wantley," which, in its wildness of interest, 
singularity of local allusions, and weird-like feeling throughout, 
is one of the most curious of the whole series. The black-letter 
broadsheet from which the woodcut (Fig. 32) is carefully copied 
is entitled " An excellent Ballad of that most Dreadful Combate 
fought Between Moore of Moore Hall, and the Dragon of 
Wantley." The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, 
"Wantley" being merely a corruption of " Wharncliffe," near 
by that town. The dragon in this case typified Sir Thomas 
Wprlley, who is traditionally said (and tradition is supported to 
some extent by evidence) to have " beggared " some freeholders 
and "cast them out of their inheritance," that he might pulldown 
their village of Stonefield, and convert it into a deer park. 
" Being a man of great estate, was owner of a towne near unto 
him [Stonefield, or Stanfield, also another place called Whit- 
ley], only there were some freeholders within it with whom he 



wrangled, and sued until he had beggared them and cast 
them out of their inheritance ; and so the town was wholly 
his, which he pulled quite downe, and laid the buildings and 
town fields even as a common, wherein his main design was 
to keep deer, and make a lodge, to which he came at the 
time of the yeere, and lay there, taking great delight to hear 
the deer bell. But it came to pass that before he dyed he 
belled like a deer, and was distracted. Some rubbish there 
may be seen of the town ; it is upon a great moor between 
Penistone and Sheffield." He is said to have allowed nothing 
to stand in the way between him and his fondness of the chase, 
and for this end to have disfranchised some ancient freeholders, 
and done other acts that called down upon him the ire of his 
neighbours. 

" Houses and churches 
Were to him geese and turkies ; 

Eat all and left none behind, 
But some stones, .dear Jack, 
Which he could not crack, 

Which on the hills you will find." 

The ballad, as I have said, typifies this Sir Thomas Wortley 
as a dragon, eating up houses and churches, people and cattle, 
and even contemplating the devouring of the forest and its 




Fig. 32. — The Dragon of Wantley. 



trees ; or, in other words, destroying villages, seizing lands and 
inheritances, and intending ultimately to take violently to himself 
Loxley Chase and even Sherwood Forest. " He had soe much 
delite in huntyng that he did build in the midest in his forest 
of Wharncliffe an house, or lodge, at which house he did lye 
at for the moste part of- grease time ; and the worshypful of the 
countrie did there resort unto him, having there with him 
pastyme and good cheare. Many times he would goe into the 
Forest of the Peake and set up there his tent with great pro- 
vysion of vitales, having in his company many worshypful persons, 



* Continued from page 8. 



with his owne family, and would remaine there vii weeks or 
more huntyng, and making other worthy pastymes unto his 
company;" and in one scene of his sports he is known to 
have had engraven, in old English letters, on the rock— which 
inscription still remains— the words, " Pray for the saule of 
thomas Wryttelay, knyght for the kyngys bode to edward the 
forthe, rychard therd, hare the vij & hare viij, hows saules 
god perdon. wyche thomas cawsyd a loge to be made hon 
thys crag ne mydys of wancliff, for his plesor to her the hartes 
bel, in the yere of owr lord a thousand cccccx." 

The idea of the "knight of the king's body" to the four 
kings, Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII. and VIII., 
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building a lodge " on this crag in the midst of Wharncliffe for 
his pleasure, to hear the harts bell," and the cutting of the 
inscription to perpetuate the fact, are so poetical in conception 
that one may surely be tempted to forgive Sir Thomas the wrong 
he may have done in removing the villages, especially as he 
was punished by being " made to bell like a hart himself," and 
to have his misdeeds perpetuated in ballad and story. 



"Moore of Moore Hall," by whom the "dragon" was 
opposed on behalf of the freeholders and others, was also, there 
is no doubt, a real personage. Moore, or More, Hall still 
stands in the Yewden valley, and may be seen distinctly from 
Wharncliffe Lodge — the apocryphal "den" in which the 
"dragon," Sir Thomas Wortley, resided — and, naturally, near 
to the site of the destroyed villages. Here the family of Moore, 
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Fig- 33- 



Fig. 34- 



Fig. 35- 



or More — a grand old Derbyshire family— resided in unbroken 
succession from the time of Henry III. to that of Philip and 
Mary, and were connected by marriage with the Wortleys. Of 
the ballad itself and its local allusions it will not be necessary 
to say much, as I have already, in other publications,* fully dis- 
cussed the matter. The engraving (Fig. 32)shows the "dragon" 
trampling upon the people and eating up the church, as typified 



by the priest, while in the distance are some of the forest trees, 
and the King, to whom appeal was to be made, looking on. 

Dragon ballads, of which there are many, all seem, in their 
figurative character, to have had one common origin, and those 
who care to make them a study will find a strong analogy 
between the national ballad of " St. George and the Dragon" 
and others, including the " Dragon of Wantley." There is the 




Fig. 36. 

same idea of the den, the well, the . pestilent breath and foul- 
ness, and the eating up of human beings ; the same idea of the 
pure virgin (in the national balla'd made to be led as a sacrifice 
for the saving of the lives of the multitude, and to be eventually 
rescued by the knight, and in the " Wantley " required to anoint 
the knight and to gird on his armour before proceeding to attack 
the monster), and the same deadly conflict and ultimate victory. 




* The Reliquary, 
vol. for 1874. 



vol. xix. ; Journal of British Archaological Association, 



Fig 37- 

The dragon has in all ages been one of the symbols of the 
devil, and used to typify tyranny, oppression, cruelty, and 
wrong. Hence it is that the monster has been chosen as the 
embodiment of wrong in the " Dragon of Wantley," in " St. 
George and the Dragon," in " Conyers of Sockburn," in " The 
Worm of I.ambton," and a score or two other popular legends, 
and has been taken as the incarnation of evil by many of our 
most famous moral writers. Thus in " Agathos " the dragon is 
" the old serpent, the devil, who withholds or poisons the streams 
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of grace, and who, seeking to rend and devour the virgin soil, is 
overcome by the Christian girded about with Truth, having on 
the breastplate of Righteousness, his feet shod with the prepa- 
ration of the Gospel of Peace, carrying the shield of Faith and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and wearing 
the helmet of Salvation." In most allegories in which the 
dragon figures he is made to be overcome, as in the quotation 

just given, by Christian 
armour and the Sign of the 
Cross ; but this was not 
the case with the " Dragon 
of Wantley," for his stal- 
wart opponent, " Moore of 
Moore Hall,"— 

" To make him strong and mighty 
He drank by the tale 
Six pots of ale 
And a quart of aqua vita;," 

Fig. 38. 

and ensconced himself, 

not in the " armour of righteousness," but in a bran-new 

suit of armour, which he did 

" Bespeak in Sheffield town, 
With spikes all about, 
Not within, but without, 

Of steel so sharp and strong 
Both behind and before, 
Arms, legs, and all oer, 

Pome five or six inches long. 
Had you seen him in this dress, 

How fierce he look'd and how big, 
You would have thought him for to be 

An Egyptian porcupig. 
He frighted all- 
Cats, dogs, and all - 

Each cow, each horse, and each hog- 
For fear did flee 
For they took him to be 

Some strange outlandish hedge-hog." 

But I must pass on to speak, very briefly, of some of the 
singular illustrations of costume and manners, customs and 
home appliances, which ballads present to those who make not 



only their quaint verses, but still quainter woodcuts, their study. 
Figs. 37 and 40 are pleasing illustrations of costume, and show, 
as does Fig. 22 (p. 6, January No.), better than many, the simplicity 
and comfortable style of dress worn by the women of the time. 

In Fig. 38 we have an admirable illustration of the spinning- 
wheel as then in common use. It stands, in the original, side 
by side with a full-length figure of King Charles II. (Fig. 30, 




Fig. 39- 



p. 8, January No.), at the head of a ballad entitled " The Spin- 
ning Wheel, or The Bonny Scot and the Yielding Lass," 
which begins, " As I sate at my Spinning-wheel," and describes, 
to some extent, its various parts : — 

" As for my Yarn, my Rock, and Reel, 
And after that my Spinning-wheel, 
He bid me leave them all with speed, 
And gang with him to yonder mead ; 

My panting heart strange flames did feel, 

Yet still I turn'd my spinning-wheel." 






Fig. ^0. 

Of clocks, as used a couple of centuries ago, two good ex- 
amples are shown on Figs. 34 and 36, and are much, in general 
form and design, such as are at the present day being re- 
introduced by our most fashionable makers. The first of these 
occurs (with Fig. 35) at the head of a ballad, " Bee Patient 
in Trouble ; or, The Patient Man's Counsell, wherein is showne 
the great goodnes of God towards them that beare the Crosses 



Fig. 41- 



Fig. 42. 



and Afflictions of this World patiently: As also a friendly 
instruction, whereby to advise us to forsake our wonted sinnes 
and turne unto the Lord by speedy repentance, very meete and 
necessary for Worldlings to marke, reade, heare, and make 
use of." Fig. 36 is a figure of Time copied from an unique 
black-letter ballad of the period of James I. 

[To he continued^ 



